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HON. EDWARD H. CARROLL 


A Merrimack County .Leader 


The town of Warner, originally 
granted to citizens of Salisbury and 
Amesbury, Mass., as township ““Num- 
ber One,” and subsequently known 
for a time as ‘New Amesbury”—its 

first settlers coming largely from the 
latter named town—lying largely 
around the base of ‘‘ Kearsarge,”’ and 
meeting Wilmot on the crest of that 
grand old mountain, has been es- 
sentially “‘on the map” for more than 
a century past, so far as active par- 
ticipation in the business and political 
life of the State is concerned. 

There has been no time, from the 
days of Gen. Aquilla Davis—a soldier 
of the Revolution in youth, and com- 
mander of the First New Hampshire 
Regiment in the War of 1812—to the 
present hour, when Warner men have 
not been found in the front rank in all 
lines of activity. Two Governors of 
the State have been born in the town; 
a United States Senator and Secretary 
of the Navy has long made it his 
summer home and actual New Hamp- 
shire abode; as have many men of 
distinction in business, professional, 
literary and political life; while its 
representative agriculturists have held 
rank with the most successful in the 
State in their different-lines of effort. 

Prominent among the family names 
that have been familiar to the people, 
in connection with business and 
public affairs in the town of Warner, 
for two or three generations past, is 
that of Carroll, its first representative 
there being Alonzo C. Carroll, a 
native of Croydon, who came to 
Warner from Sutton in 1869, and 


in Business and Political Life 


engaged in business as a general 
merchant. He was the eldest son 
of John P. and Rachel (Powers) 
Carroll, born November 24, 1826—a 
younger brother being Col. Lysander 
H. Carroll of Concord. His mother 
was of a noted Croydon family—a 
descendant of that Ezekiel Powers, 
one of the first settlers of the town, 
rugged in mind and body, who, 
through his own persistent labor and 
his large family (said to have num- 
bered twenty-one children in all), did 
much to establish the prosperity of 
that famous little Sullivan County 
town. 

Alonzo C. Carroll had been in the 
stove trade for some years before 
locating in Warner and had acquired 
systematic business methods, which 
stood him well in hand in his opera- 
tions as a general merchant, which he 
continued with much success for a 
quarter of a century, till his death, 
April 1, 1894, meanwhile taking a 
prominent part in all the affairs of 
the town, as an active member of the 
Republican party, in the days when 
party activity, in the town of Warner 
at least, called for the best energies of 
those engaged therein. In religious 
affiliation he was a Congregationalist 
and was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. He married Mercy A.., 
daughter of Abner and Rebecca 
(Williams) Hale, of Grafton, and left 
two children, Clarence F. and Ed- 
ward Hermon Carroll. The eldest 


son, Clarence F. became a noted 
educator, graduating from Yale Col- 
lege in 1875, and serving as principal 
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of various high schools, of the Con- 
necticut State Normal School for ten 
years, and as Superintendent of 
Schools in Rochester, N. Y., and 
Worcester, Mass. He will be remem- 
. bered as the Old Home Sunday 
speaker in Concord, four years ago, 
dying a year later at his residence in 
Boscawen. 

EpWwaRD HERMON CARROLL, second 
son of Alonzo C. and Mercy A. 
(Hale) Carroll, was born in Sutton, 
October 30, 1854, removing to Warner 
with his father when the latter es- 
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of Warner from 1877 till 1884, when 
he resigned the office. He was a 
member of the town school board 
from 1886 to 1889; treasurer of the 
county of Merrimack from 1890 to 
1892, and represented the town in the 
legislature of 1893, serving as chair- 
man of the important Committee on 
Incorporations, and was the author 
of the famous Carroll highway bill, 
relieving towns and cities from much 
vexatious litigation on account of 
accidents upon public highways and 
sidewalks. In 1898 he was appointed 
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Residence of E. H. Carroll, Main Street, Warner, N. H. 


tablished himself in business there. 
He received his education at the 
Simonds Free High School in that 
town, and at the age of eighteen en- 
gaged in the mercantile business with 
his father, continuing thus until his 
father’s death in 1894, after which he 
went to Manchester and was engaged 
for two years in the real estate and 
insurance business with the firm of 
A. J. Lane & Co. Returning to 
Warner he has ever since resided 
there and been, as he previously had 
been, an active factor in business and 
public affairs. He was postmaster 


‘cial condition. 


National Bank Examiner, holding the 
office until his resignation in 1905. 

While examiner, Mr. Carroll was 
named as receiver of the Colebrook 
National Bank, serving from January 
to July, 1899, collecting for the bank 
during that time approximately 
$100,000 and turning the institution 
over to the directors in sound finan- 
Immediately follow- 
ing this he was made receiver of the 
Cocheco National Bank in Dover, and 
notwithstanding the unpromising con- 
dition of its affairs, and the prediction 
of the department that an assessment 











Hon. Edward H. Carroll 


would have to be called, he effected 
a liquidation in about eighteen 
months, which was said to have been 
the most rapid liquidation of the kind 
ever made in New England, the work 
being done throughout to the entire 
satisfaction of the stockholders and 
the depositors. He has been a trus- 
tee of the Union Guaranty Savings 
Bank, of Concord, since 1887. 

For the last twenty years, or more, 
Mr. Carroll has been extensively en- 
gaged in lumbering and real estate 
operations, though for a portion of the 
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industry upon which all material 
prosperity depends, Mr. Carroll has, 
in recent years, been giving incidental 
attention to a demonstration of the 
proposition that, in rugged New 
Hampshire, farming can be made to 
pay, even in a financial sense, while 


at the same time gaining no little 


personal satisfaction from the work 
of codéperating with nature in the 
work of bountiful production. Pur- 
chasing an old, worn-out farm, nearby, 
a few years since, he set out to restore 
the same to a condition of profitable 











Scene in the Famous Carroll Hay-Field — Mr. Carroll and Commissioner Felker Viewing 
Operations 


time he devoted much attention to 
stock farming, raising some of the 
finest and best blooded cattle in this 
section of the State. Of late, how- 
ever, lumbering has commanded his 
chief attention, his son, Edward 
Leon, being associated with him and 
assuming a large share of the care 
which the extensive business entails. 
They have some 12,000 or 15,000 
acres of timber land in New Hamp- 
shire, operate three mills, and rank 
among the largest and most enter- 
prising lumber producers in the State. 

Always interested in agriculture, 
and recognizing it as the great basic 


fertility, and, with the codperation 
of his son, has succeeded to such 
extent that, from a field of some 
forty acres, which had first been 
entirely cleared of rocks, and properly 
fertilized and cultivated, he harvested 
this year a crop of timothy and red 
top, averaging about three tons of 
well cured hay to the acre. This 
field excited the wonder and admira- 
tion, not only of the townspeople, 
but of all travelers passing by, and 
attracted the special attention of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, An- 
drew L. Felker, who pronounced it 
one of the most inspiring sights, 
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from the farmer’s standpoint, that 
he had ever-witnessed, demonstrating 
as it did the possibilities of New 
Hampshire agriculture, under intelli- 
gent management and improved meth- 
ods. This field of grass, it may be 
noted attracted so much attention 
that it was made the subject of an 
extended illustrated article in the 
Boston Transcript. 
Among other lines of business 
activity in which the firm of E. H. 
Carroll & Son is incidentally engaged, 
may be noted the apple trade, the 
purchase and sale of 400 or 500 car- 
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Commandery and Bektash Temple of 
Concord. 
Mr. Carroll was united in mar- 


- riage, August 13, 1877, with Susie C., 


daughter of John and Lucinda (Rob- 
ertson) Putney, a native of Lowell, 
Mass., and a granddaughter of that 
Benjamin Evans who was a prominent 
figure in business and public life in 
Warner in the early. part of the last 
century, and was the last man from 
that town to hold a seat in the execu- 
tive council of the State, which he did 
in 1836-37. Mrs. Carroll is a lady 
of fine musical tastes and accomplish- 








Another View of Hay-Field — Kearsarge Mountain in Background 


loads annually, on the average, being 
included in their operations. 

Native of Sutton, Mr. Carroll takes 
no little pride in the fact that he was 
born in a town whose historic record 
has been illumined by the names and 
lives of the Wadleighs, Harveys, Pills- 
burys, Pearsons, Eatons, Littles and 
others of like renown. Resident of 
Warner, his ambition has been justly 
to hold rank with the loyal and public 
spirited men who have served and 
honored that good old town. At- 
tached to the Masonic order, he holds 
membership in Harris Lodge of War- 
ner, Woods Chapter of Henniker, 
Horace Chase Council, Mt. Horeb 


ments and rare charm of manner, 
and has entered heartily and help- 
fully into the social activities of the 
community. 

Two children have been born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll—Edward Leon, 
his father’s partner, born December 
11, 1880, and Alonzo, who died in 
infancy. Edward L. married, June 
5, 1900, Edith, daughter of James F. 
and Harriet (Parker) Emerson. They 
have two children, Edward H. Car- 
roll, 2d, born August 8, 1907, and 
James Emerson, April 30, 1913. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carroll, with their 
son and family, occupy the same home 
—a spacious and finely appointed 











A Summer Quest 


modern residence, delightfully lo- 
cated on the main street of Warner 
village, and they constitute, together, 
a .veritable “happy family,” the 
grandchildren being the special de- 
light of Edward H. 

At the recent primary election, Mr. 
Carroll was unanimously chosen by 
the Republican voters of the new 
Fifth Councilor district, as their can- 
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didate for Councilor, no other candi- 
date having filed for the position. 
The district is normally strongly 
Republican, and his election naturally 
regarded as probable. In case he is 
chosen he will bring to the duties of 
the office a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of public affairs, and the needs 
of the State, and a disposition to serve 
the people faithfully and well. 





A SUMMER QUEST 
By Alida M. C. True 


Have you ever in your wanderings 
Thro’ pasture—on summer quest— 

Found the fragrant pink wild roses? 
Just wait ’till I ask the rest! 


On the grassy slope of the hillside, 
Just as the morn broke fair, 

Have you sought the glad surprises 
That might be treasured there? 


The fringe of fern by the pine woods, 
The birds just waking to day, 

The hum of insect, the sweet-fern’s breath— 
Have these delighted your way? 


The gladdest surprise lay before us! 
That dewy and pink petalled mass! 

With fragrance—the hillside laden— 
Scenting sweet the tangled grass. 


We read charming stories of gardens, 
Those gardens of long ago, 

Where the dear quaint-hearted spinsters 
Lived lives which delight us so! 


When romance grew ’mong roses, 
Then lingered thro’ faded page, 

In lives, now dim with years we glean 
The charm of that golden age. 


We love those dear old stories— 
And their perfume we gladly greet, 
Even as I welcomed those roses 
With their old-time message sweet. 


These gladsome memories, these olden friends! 
Let us cherish them today 

Like the charm of flowers and songs we love— 
They glorify our way. 
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THE NIGHT WIND 


The night wind has a charm for me 
A fascination eerie 

Wild scudding clouds, abandoned, free, 
Pale moonlight, cold and dreary. 

My restless spirit thus is soothed 
By Nature’s force compelling, 

By tyrant elements I’m moved 
To bend submissive, willing; 

To beat my battered wings no ‘more 
’Gainst Fate’s decree, contending; 

God speaks to me, my soul is sore, 
But, chastened, I am bending. 





WAR 
By Bela Chapin 


The ground is rough on which we tread, 
Thistles and thorns it yields enow; 

And man must labor for his bread, 
E’en in the sweating of his brow— 

So has it been from age to age, 

And toil and strife his heritage. 


Now war is waged on every side 
In fair Europa’s favored clime; 
The gates of Janus, opened wide, 
Are swinging as in hostile time 
When heathenism held its sway, 
And clouds of crime obscured the day. 


We long for tranquil times again, 
As when our blessed Christ had birth; 
We pray that righteousness may reign 
In every region upon earth; 
That bloody war and hate no more 
May vex the world from shore to shore. 


When Christ returns then wrong must cease 
Forever on this earthly ball; 

’T will be the blessed age of peace 
When love divine pervadeth all— 

When He descends all will be well— 

When He is come on earth to dwell. 














ADDRESS 
By Fred Myron Colby 


eed at the dedication of the boulder and tablet to mark the site of the birthplace of the first white child born 
in Warner, under the auspices of the Mercy Hathaway White Chapter, D. A. R., October 11, 1916.] 


Those persons over whom the 
spirit of the past has power—and 
has it not power over almost every 
mind—are aware of the mysterious 
charms that invest certain familiar 
spots, in city or in country. Who- 
ever has stood before an old-time 
mansion or wandered through its 
silent and deserted rooms, where those 
once famous in state or nation had 
lingered out their mortal life, know 
something what this feeling is. In 
a modified sense the feeling affects 
one in the presence of any relic of the 
past—a monumental shaft to a for- 
gotten worthy, a ruined wall, a de- 
serted highway or a half-obliterated 
cellar. Your imagination is wrought 
upon and you find yourself picturing 
-the life of that other timre, the inci- 
dents that happened there, and the 
character that was moulded by these 
surroundings. If; you are at all fa- 
miliar with the associations of the place 
still more profoundly are you affected. 
In this old town of Warner, every 
house, every highway, every ruined 
cellar, almost every stone wall and 
old lichened fence has its history, 
more or’less familiar. Each object 
has a story to tell, and we pause with 
bowed head and listen to that inspir- 
ing and always interesting voice of 
the past. 

Anything with a hundred years of 
history is old in this country, and 
when we recollect that less than one 
hundred and seventy-five years ago 
the wild Indian was roaming about 
these hills, and fishing along these 
water courses, it is apparent that we 
cannot lay claim justly to any great 
antiquity. But there is old age and 
great age. Kenilworth is not so old 
as Stonehenge, but both are old. So 
when we find ruins we know there 
must bea past, and that this past goes 


‘dation stones, 


back to the old days, not necessarily 
to the Flood. 

We pause this morning, a bright 
October morning full of ozone and 
the scent of fruited orchards, at this 
retired spot among the hills, cele- 
brated in our town history as the 
birthplace of the first white child 
within our township. A few foun- 
a little depression 
where the old-time cellar was, a filled 
up well, the roots of a long-decayed 
apple tree, perhaps set out by the orig- 
inal settler, and which, if standing 
today, would carry with it the breath 
of old colonial days—these are all the 
traces, indistinct at best, but still cer- 
tain and infallible, left to mark the 
early habitation where the first child 
of Warner was born. It is an inter- 
esting site, though seldom visited; a 
place that summons up scenes and in- 
cidents of the ancient days and evokes 
solemn thoughts of the mutations of 
time. 

It is well that this sacred spot 
should be marked with a monument, 
however simple, for it is the scene of 
an interesting event. It is the site of 
the second home and of the first birth 
in our township, and precious mem- 
ories cluster here, as they can cluster 
nowhere else among our high hills 
and green valleys. 


“It is a spot whereon to muse, to 
pray, : 
Whose scenes will help us on our 
heavenward way.” 


No buildings have stood on this 
spot for more than a hundred and forty 
years, but on this very ground in the 
long ago summer of 1762, Reuben 
Kimball pitched his pioneer’s cabin 
and established his home, and three 
of his children were born here. It 
is a beautiful spot in June. At mid- 
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summer everything is ‘at its best in 
the country. The earth is not only 
in its holiday attire, but in its newest, 
richest dress of all the year. The 
time of immature brown buds and 
flannel-swathed ferns is over and in all 
her beauty of perfection Nature reigns 
supreme, surprising us in our dull, pro- 
saic lives by her splendid luxuriance. 
A few of the spring dandelions are left 
to look saucily at passersby, but most 
of them have changed form and hue 
and become the children’s time-keep- 
ers, though not always reliable ones. 
Buttercups. and daisies belong to the 
flora of June and are in their glory. 


‘And the woodbine spices are wafted 
abroad, . 
And the musk of the roses’ bloom.” 


The pasture is a portion of the old 
Lot No. 26, as it was first surveyed by 
the proprietors. It wasa “gift lot” 
and comprised forty acres. Its length 
was one hundred and sixty rods and 
its width, forty rods. The whole 
south part of the lot is now a part of 
the old Smith Rand farm; which has 
lapsed to the Dow family. Kimball 
selected this lot because of its adja- 
cency to the land of his father-in-law, 
Daniel Annis, who lived at the old 
Paine Davis place; and his cabin was 
built on the hill in full view of the 
Annis cabin, a third of a mile below in 
the valley. He and his wife took pos- 
session of their abode in June—June 30, 
1762. It was arude log cabin, eighteen 
feet square and seven feet stud, with 
a roof thatched of bark, boughs and 
grass, with probably no windows. 
Their barn was still humbler, and 
their well was only seven feet deep 
but the water was cold and pure. 

The young pioneer and his wife 
-had come into the township the first 
of the preceding May and had made 
their home with Mr. Annis while 


getting their own in readiness. In 
these two months the house and 
the barn had been built, the well dug 
and stoned, the sweep put up, and 
six acres planted to corn and potatoes. 
The winter rye had been put into the 
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ground the fall before. On that 30th 
day of June this rye was “five feet 
tall, with long heads and beginning 
to turn.” 

It is not so hard to picture this early 
home of the pioneers. It looked 
down upon the first highway, then a 
bridle path, that ever passed through 
the town. In plain sight was the 
Amesbury River, flowing through the 
green intervales to meet the Merri- 
mack. Filling the whole northern 
part of the horizon was the bulk of 
Mount Kearsarge, and all around were 
the forests, denser then than ‘they 
are today, with but one or two clear- 
ings in view. But the pioneer had 
no time to feel lonely or homesick. 
Each day brought its labor—of the 
harvesting of the crops, the clearing 
of new acres, the doing of the usual 
chores and occasional trips to the grist 
mill on Turkey Brook, where the St. 
Paul’s School now stands. For years 
this was the nearest mill where the 
settlers of Warner could get their 
grists of corn and rye ground into 
the meal that was to make their rye 
and Indian bread. 

We will glance briefly now at the 
young pioneers and at what they ac- 
complished. Reuben Kimball was a 
descendant of Henry Kimball, who 
was born in Ipswich, England, and 
came over in the ship Elizabeth in 
1634, and settled in Watertown, 
Mass. Reuben was the son of Jere- 
miah Kimball who emigrated from 
Bradford, Mass., and settled in the 
town of Hopkinton, on Putney’s 
Hill. Jeremiah died in May, 1764, 
at the age of fifty-six years, and was 
buried at the old fort at Hopkinton. 
At the age of twenty-three, Reuben 
Kimball married Hannah, the oldest 
of three daughters of Daniel Annis, 
and the same year, 1761, he and his 
father-in-law came to Warner, se- 
lected their lots and partially cleared 
the land. The following spring they 
returned to this township and made 
a permanent settlement. Mrs. Kim- 
ball was the first white woman that 
ever slept in town. 














Address 


Their first child, Daniel, was born 
in this rude log hut, October 11, 1762. 
A year and a half later another child, 
Jeremiah, was born, and still later, 
the third child. In 1767 Reuben 
Kimball sold his farm to his brother- 
in-law, Abner Watkins, who had set- 
tled at the south of him on the Smith 
Rand place. The whole lot went with 
that farm until Isaac Dimond pur- 
chased it of Samuel Pearson, when the 
north part was sold to go with the 
Whittier place, where Frank Sargent 
now lives. Kimball received for his 
lot with the improvements upon it 
the sum of forty pounds lawful nioney, 
about $170, but whose purchasing 
power was three times in 1767 what 
it is today. The log cabin was pulled 
down, the well was filled with stone, 
and gradually the traces of habita- 
tion disappeared from the spot. For 
nearly a century and a half it has re- 
mained neglected and solitary, cher- 
ishing its sacred memories with the 
pathetic silence of increasing years. 

Reuben Kimball selected for his 
second home a lot of land at the 
opposite end of what is called the 
Joppa neighborhood. It embraced 
sixty acres, land now constituting the 
Foster pasture and a portion of the 
farm formerly owned by the Clark 
brothers. He bought the lot of Seth 
Goodwin whose two brothers were 
settled not far away, Richard on 
Kelley Hill and Ezekiel on Waldron’s 
Hill, at the present Henry Johnson 
place. Mr. Goodwin crossed over 
the river and made his second home 
at what is now known as the Moulton 
place, on the Schoodac road. He had 
already built a cabin on the old lot on 
the hillside near the corner where the 
road from the Parade branches and 
one leads to Joppa and the other leads 
on to the Kimball corner. This 
Goodwin cabin was occupied by Reu- 
ben Kimball and his family for a num- 
ber of years. Later he erected a 
costlier and more commodious dwel- 
ling higher up on the hill on-the south 
side of the road. This second struc- 
ture was one of the earliest frame 
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houses built in town, and the barn 
which he built the following year was 
the first frame barn. These buildings 
were put up about the year 1775 or 
1776, and they stood intact for nearly 
if not quite eighty years. Some of 
the older people still remember the 
old two-story red house with the big 
barn at the rear, the well with its 
sweep at the left, and beyond, the 
cider mill, with the huge black cherry 
tree shading its roof and the group of 
damson and horse plum trees that in 
some seasons yielded fifteen or twenty 
bushels of fruit. Across the road, 
opposite the house, in what is now. 
the Foster pasture, stood another 
building which was used as a granary 
and a hog-house, and over the roof of 
this tossed the branches of a second 
big cherry tree, twin brother, it may 
be, to the one that stood sentinel by 
the old cider mill. Here for well nigh 
on to a century was enacted the life 
of a busy and thrifty household. 

In this red house by the corner the 
remaining of the eight children of 
Reuben and Hannah (Annis) Kimball 
were born and reared. It was rather 
an interesting family. The story of 
the firstborn, Daniel—the little baby 
that was born on the deserted site in 
the Whittier pasture—has been told 
by the historian of the town far more 
eloquently than I can relate it. Suf- 
fice is to say that he left his native 
town in early life.- At the age of 
twenty-one, with all his earthly pos- 
sessions in a bundle that he carried on 
a stick over his shoulder, the young 
pioneer started off to seek his fortune. 
He settled on Sawyer’s Hill in Ca- 
naan, and died there in 1843, at the 
age of almost eighty years. A simple 
slab over his grave tells the brief story 
of his life. He was the father of ten 
children and I understand that one or 
two of his descendants still live in 
that northern town with the Biblical 
name. 


Jeremiah, the second son, remained 


in town through life and followed his 
father in the ownership of the farm 
at the corner. Of the other children 
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we have learned .but little. Richard 
Kimball went to Franklin and died 
there when well along in years. 
Abraham, named after his uncle who 
makes quite a figure in the early an- 
nals of Hopkinton, settled in the 
neighborhood. Lydia married Moses 
Chase of Hopkinton, the great-grand- 
father of Fred and Harry Chase of 
that town. Catherine married Silas 
Hardy of Hopkinton, the grandfather 
of Charles H. Hardy of our village. 
Reuben Kimball, Jr., the third child 


and the last one born in the first log 


. cabin, married Betty Jewell, accord- 
ing to the town records, Oct. 12, 1786. 

It is Jeremiah Kimball that we will 
follow for a moment. At the age of 
twenty-four, Jeremiah Kimball mar- 
ried Mary Foote, the daughter of a 
near neighbor, who lived at what we 
know as the Chellis F. Kimball place, 
at the opposite corner, and took her 
home to the parental roof, which thus 
gave accommodations to two house- 
holds. They had children. as follows: 
Chellis F., born July, 1794; Hannah, 
August, 1796; Reuben, November, 
- 1797; Nancy F., March, 1799; and 
Reuben 2d, born April, 1803 (the 
first Reuben was scalded to death 
when he was two years old). The 
four children grew up at the red house 
and are remembered by some of the 
present generation. Hannah married 
Samuel Judkins of Franklin, and de- 
scendants of these are living in that 
prosperous young city. Nancy F. 
married Abbott Hardy of Webster and 
after his death, Zephaniah Batchelder 
of Loudon. Reuben 2d _ married 
Judith Colby, daughter of John 
Colby, a neighbor, and for a time re- 
sided with his parents, making four 
generations of Kimballs that have 
lived at this place. 

Long before this time, the elder 
Reuben, the pioneer, had passed away. 
He died May 2, 1811, at the age of 
seventy-three years. His body and 
that of his wife, Hannah, now rest in 
the old Parade, near the southeast 
corner of the cemetery, under the 
apple trees that every year scatter 
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blossoms over their graves. Two 
marble slabs indicate, or did, the 
place of sepulture. 

Reuben Kimball, Sr. : was a tall, 
heavy man and like his brother Abra- 
ham (who gives his name to one of 
C. C. Lord’s classics) was exceedingly 
strong and athletic. It is said of him 
that he could easily lift a barrel of 
cider and drink from the bung hole. 
He had blue eyes and brown hair be- 
fore it turned white. He never wore 
a beard, nor did many of the early 
pioneers, for shaven faces were the 
fashion until long after the second 
war with England. All of our Revo- 
lutionary heroes are represented with 
smooth faces. 

His sons, Daniel and Jeremiah, 
were both men of middle size, about 
five feet, ten inches in height and 
weighing one hundred and seventy 
pounds, but though less strong, they 
were, perhaps, as vigorous as he. 

Jeremiah Kimball, after an active, 
prosperous life, died, too, March, 
1841, and was carried out of the old 
red house to be laid in the Parade in 
the valley below. His wife, Molly, 
sleeps beside him in the quiet burying 
yard. They had done their life’s 
work and in death were not widely 
divided. 

At the time of his father’s death, 
Reuben Kimball, 2d, was living with 
his family at the old homestead. He 
was a man of able parts, good educa- 
tion and genial manners, and was 
turning his thoughts to the ministry. 
Although over forty years of age he 
studied a few years at the Gilmanton 
Theological Institution and devoted 
the remainder of his life to preaching 
the gospel. He was settled succes- 
sively over the Congregational church 
at Wilmot and at North Conway. 
He died at the latter place in 1872. 

The old Kimball homestead was 
purchased by Damon Annis, the 
grandfather of Henry Annis, who lived 
there six or seven years, and then 
sold to Jacob Chase, the father of 
John H. Chase. Mr. Chase spent 
several years there and so did his 
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father-in-law, Jason Watkins. . These 
were the last occupants of the old 
red house. In 1854 Chase sold the 
property to Chellis F. Kimball, who 
had bought the Foote place, at what 
we now know as the Kimball corner 
and went over to live on the Moses 
Sawyer place, by Bear Pond. The 
land became an integral part of the 
farm owned only a few years ago by 
Marshall and Stillman Clark. The 
buildings were taken down and re- 
moved, the old house itself was sold 
to a Mr. Nichols who moved it to 
Contoocook. So the old homestead 
was given up as a place of residence, 
and for sixty years silence has brooded 
over the spot. The old well is still 
there, covered with a flat rock; the 
old foundations of the house and barn 


remain and a portion of the ancient 
orchard is still in bearing condition, 
but the old home is no more. 

We have now briefly told the story 
of the first child of Warner, his par- 
entage and his environment. More 
might be said of other branches of 
the Kimball family, especially of 
Chellis F., who gave his name to 
Kimball Corner. At one time there 
was quite a neighborhood of Kim- 
balls in that section which bears the 
designation of the Kimball district, 
but they have passed away and the 
old place knows them no more. The 
only one of the Kimball name now 
living in town is your worthy mem- 
ber, Miss Marion Kimball, who is a 
—_— of Rev. Reuben Kim- 

all. 





UNDER THE HEDGES 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Under the hedges the wild rose is blooming, 
Wasting its fragrance while no one is near; 
Up in the blue sky the gay lark is singing 
His sweet song of triumph, in notes loud and clear, 
While hope to my heart whispers softly and sweetly,— 
“He ne’er will forget, have thou never a fear.” 


Out in the forest the fair golden lilies 
Make tremulous shadows upon the clear stream, 

While down at their feet the cool, verdant mosses 
Entice one to slumber and peacefully dream. 

So down in my heart lie sweet thoughts of life’s future, 
Illumined by hope’s most flattering gleam. 


Under the hedges the rose leaves are faded, 

Hushed ’neath the sky is the lark’s gleeful song; . 
Down in the forest the dead leaves lie shrouded 

’Neath the pure robe of white the earth has put on. 
So, down in my heart hope’s sweet buds have withered; 

I will tenderly bury them one by one. 


Soon to the earth will come again springtime, 
Fair roses and lilies will burst into bloom; - 
Violets, green mosses, and starry-eyed daisies, 
At the call of the south wind will come from their tomb. 
So, unto my heart there will come a glad springtime, 
When the clear light of heaven shall illumine its gloom. 
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LINCOLN AND THE CONVENTION OF 1860 
By Gerry W. Hazelton* 


[Address delivered before the Wisconsin Bar Association, July 15, 1915] 


It is needless to suggest in this 
presence that nothing new or fresh 
or original remains to be said of 
Abraham Lincoln. He has been dis- 
cussed and considered and eulogized 
from every conceivable point of view, 
and by every order of intellect from 
the high school graduate to the most 
eminent of our statesmen, our diplo- 
mats, our scholars, our poets, our 
divines, and yet the people never 
tire of hearing about him. Every- 
thing his hand has touched is sacred. 

An old school book, on the fly-leaf 
of which he once wrote his name, a 
sheet of paper on which he once 
figured up an account, autographs 
gathered by relic hunters from old 
legal files, letters bearing his signature, 
are prized by their possessors above 
all price. They will be handed down 
from generation to generation as 
mementos of Mr. Lincoln. Lapse of 
time seems rather to emphasize than 
dim the luster of his fame. He was 
never dearer in the hearts of the 
people than he is today. I fancy we 
understand and appreciate the far- 
reaching value of his services better 
than they were understood forty or 
fifty years ago. Great men lend 
dignity and character and splendor 
to. the age in which they live. They 
elevate the standards of human 
achievement. They excite nobler am- 
bitions. They become object lessons. 
They impart to the world an uplifting 
influence as eternal as the stars. 


Mr. Lincoln was a composite of the. 


most pronounced type. And it is 
only by blending Lincoln the man of 
sympathy and sentiment with Lincoln 


*Hon. Gerry W. Hazelton, a distinguished 
lawyer of Milwaukee, Wis., is a native of 
Chester, N. H., where he frequently visits, 
and was a leading speaker at the “Old Home 
Day” celebration this year. 


the great leader and master of affairs, 
that we gain an adequate-conception 
of the secret of his fame. No one 
can survey the career of this wonder- 
ful man without being impressed with 
the vicissitudes which his career 
discloses. Up to the time he reached 
‘his majority, his life was a strenuous 
struggle for bread. He had no op- 
portunity to know anything of the 
world outside the Indiana clearing. 
He was denied the privilege and ad- 
vantage of association with men of 
education and culture. His school 
privileges were negligible. The books 
he read were few and far between. 


_ He never saw a printing press until 


after he was old enough to vote, and 
yet this is the man who later on in 
life won a place in the ranks of the 
immortals. 

At the age of twenty-one there was 
nothing to distinguish him from the 
farm laborer except, perhaps, his 
unvarying good nature. His step- 
mother, a noble woman, said of him, 
‘“‘He was-the best boy I ever saw or 
ever expect tosee. He never gave me 
an unkind word or look.”’ 

At the age of fifty-one he found 
himself at the head of one of the 
grandest governments on earth, and 
as he looked out into the future he was 
confronted with difficulties and dan- 
gers and perplexities that might well 
have appalled the stoutest heart; 
and yet it was in this position that 
by his wisdom, his -sagacity, his 
patience and his devotion, he was 
able to guide the ship of state through 
storm and stress into the welcome 
harbor of peace and victory. This 
was his great work. And it was 
accomplished when he was called 
away. His great war secretary, Mr. 
Stanton, standing over-his remains, as 
his tired spirit took its flight, ex- 
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claimed, “‘Now he belongs to the 
ages.”’ It was the remark of a pro- 
found admirer, but it was true. 

I have said that Mr. Lincoln never 
saw a printing press until after he 
was old enough to vote. This was 
when the family was migrating from 
Gentryville to the Sangamon Valley 
in the spring of 1830. Lincoln had 
passed his twenty-first birthday just 
a few weeks before. It gives us a 
vivid impression of the straightened 
circumstances of the family to recall 
_ that all the property they had worth 
carrying away was stored in an 
ordinary farm wagon. All their farm- 
ing implements, all their kitchen 
utensils, all their beds and bedding, 
everything they possessed, was stored 
away in that farm wagon. When the 
family reached the little village of 
Vincennes, while the mid-day rest 
was being taken under the native 
trees, and the oxen were turned out to 
graze, the young man sought out the 
printing office where the village news- 
paper was issued every Saturday 
morning, and there, in his patched 
and faded homespun, holding his 
ragged hat in his hand, he feasted 
his eyes on that primitive printing 
press standing there before him, little 
dreaming that later on in the century 
a momentous chapter was to be writ- 
ten on the pages of world’s history 
which should lift a race out of bondage, 
and light his name in fadeless glory 
down the ages. 

You will pardon me if I direct your 
attention for a few moments to the 
Convention which nominated Mr. 
Lincoln for President, and I may be 
pardoned for reminding you that 
this is the only opportunity you 
will ever have of hearing about that 
Convention from the lips of a living 
witness. It was a remarkable Con- 
vention in many ways. It was re- 
markable because of the vast number 
of citizens it called to the city of Chi- 
cago. The local newspapers claimed 
that a hundred thousand strangers 
were in the city of Chicago during the 
week of the Convention. Thousands 


of them felt obliged to leave the city 
on the evening trains to nearby towns 
and cities where they could be enter- 
tained. But the people of Chicago 
were exceedingly hospitable. They 
threwopen their doors and ample ac- 
commodations were provided for every 
one. It was a remarkable gathering 
for another reason. It brought to- 
gether citizens from all parts of Illinois 
who came up to Chicago to promote 
the interests of Abraham Lincoln. 
They did not come as _ politicians. 
They did not come as _ partisans. 
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They came out of pure friendship for 
Mr. Lincoln. They knew him; they 
knew him personally. They had met 
him at the various courts in the state. 
They had heard him on the platform, 
and they entertained for him a feeling 


of sincere and earnest friendship ir- -- 


respective of partisan affiliation which 
prompted them to visit Chicago to 
exert their influence in his behalf, 
and I haven’t the slightest doubt that 
their presence was a powerful factor 
in securing that result. Now, to il- 
lustrate what I mean. In June, 1870, 
I visted a wealthy and influential 
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farmer in Edgar County in the central 
part of Illnois. He married a relative 
of mine, and I went down there to 
make them a visit. He told me about 
meeting Mr. Lincoln on many oc- 
casions and he said that whenever the 
courts sat in Paris, in that county, 
and Mr. Lincoln was there trying 
cases, or to try cases, that the jury- 
men and witnesses and citizens came 
into the hotel in the evening to hear 
Mr. Lincoln talk. Sometimes, he 
would talk about his early experi- 
ences in Indiana and the hardships 
to which the family were subjected. 
Sometimes he would talk about the 
distinguished lawyers whom he had 
met. Sometimes he would talk about 
the interesting cases he had been en- 
gaged in trying. Sometimes he would 
talk about farming, sometimes about 
stock raising, and his converstion 
would be enlivened with pleasant 
stories, and he said it was a charm 
and delight to sit there and hear 
him in those familiar conversations, 
and, he added, “I told my wife when 
I came home from one of these oc- 
casions that I had never voted any- 
thing but a Democratic ticket in my 
life, but if Abe Lincoln was ever 
nominated for President I should vote 
for him, and I did.”’ And this illus- 
trates the sentiment which prompted 
citizens from all parts of that state to 
come to Chicago tosee what they might 
do to help the cause of Mr. Lincoln. 

It was remarkable also for the pa- 
triotic spirit which prevailed through- 
out the entire city, on the streets, and 
in the hotels and in the Convention. 
There was a very strong under-current 
of feeling that the Republic was in 
peril; that the government was con- 
fronting great danger, and that im- 
pression emphasized the patriotic 
sentiment of those who were gathered 
in Chicago. I recall that the Montana 
delegates brought with them a most 
delightful singer, one of the sweetest 
voices I ever heard, and he came up to 
Chicago to sing the old national songs. 
It will be remembered that the songs of 
the Civil War.were at that time an un- 
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known quantity. He sang ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner, long may it wave’’; 
“My Country, ’Tis of Thee, Sweet 
Land of Liberty ”’; “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean,”’ and ‘‘The Sword of 
Bunker Hill,’’ and the listeners cheered 
and swung their hats as they listened 
to this music. 

The Convention was held in what 
was known as the Wigwam. This 
was a rude structure made of un- 
dressed lumber, and intended only 
for the purpose of that occasion. It 
was large enough to accommodate 
the delegates, the alternates, the 
representatives. of the press, the 
national committee and a large num- 
ber of invited guests on what might lit- 
erally have been called the ‘‘ ground 
floor,” but for the ample supply of saw- 
dust which concealed it. A gallery was 
thrown around three sides of this struc- 
ture, with, perhaps, a capacity to ac- 
commodate five or six thousand people, 
more or less. The seats occupied by 
delegates were strong wooden boards 
supported by heavy chairs. The plat- 
form occupied by the president of the 
Convention and the secretary was on 
the north side of the Wigwam. Such 
was the enclosure in which a chapter 
was to be written not less important to 
the cause of civilization than the chap- 
ter written at Runnymede more than 
six centuries earlier, or the chapter 
written by our forefathers in Indepen- 
dence Hall in 1776. 

The Convention was called to 
order by E. D. Morgan, afterwards 
governor of New York, chairman of 
the National Committee at 12 o’clock 
on the 16th of May, 1860. After an 
interesting speech the chairman in- 
troduced David Wilmot of Pennsyl- 
vania, the well-known author of the 
Wilmot Proviso, as temporary chair- 
man of the Convention. Mr. Wilmot 
delivered a very eloquent and forcible 
speech on taking the chair and an- 
nounced the committees, using, of 
course, the list of names that had 
been prepafed for him by the com- 
mittee and passed up to him. This 
included the committee on resolutions, 
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committee on permanent organiza- 
tion, committee -on credentials and 
committee on rules. This being ac- 
complished the secretary read off the 
names. The Convention then ad- 
journed until the following day; at 
12 o’clock on the following day, which 
was Wednesday, the committee on 
organization reported a list of officers, 
naming George Ashman of Massachu- 
setts as president of the Convention, 
with a list of vice-presidents and 
secretaries. The president, Mr. Ash- 
man, assumed his position and de- 
livered a very delightful address, full 
of patriotic ardor, and called for the 
report of the committee on rules, 
which was made and adopted. The 
committee on credentials’ report was 
made and adopted. He then called 
for the report of the committee on 
resolutions; in other words the com- 
mittee on the platform to be adopted 
by the Convention. A very interest- 
ing incident occurred in connection 
with the presentation of this report. 
Ordinarily the report of the committee 
on resolutions is adopted without 
debate, almost as a matter of course, 
but in this instance it happened other- 
wise. After the platform had been 
read, and when the question came 
up on its adoption, Mr. Giddings of 
Ohio moved an amendment to the 
first resolution embracing a familiar 
clause from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ‘‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident that all men are created 
equal, endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. ”’ 

The amendment was opposed by the 
chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions as not being a necessary part of a 
political platform, adding that we all 
believe in the Ten Commandments, 
but do not deem it necessary to say 
so in our political platforms: No one 
appearing to defend the amendment 
it was rejected, whereupon Mr. Gid- 
dings took his hat and proceeded to 
leave the Convention. Before he 
reached the exit some one shouted, 
“Mr. President,”’ and all eyes were 
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turned in the direction of the speaker, 
and when it was seen that the voice 
was that of George William Curtis of 
New York cries came from all quar- 
ters, ‘‘Take the platform, take the 
platform.” ‘‘No,” said Mr. Curtis, 
“‘T can be heard from here.”” He then 
moved that the same amendment be 
incorporated in the second resolution, 
a question of order was raised by the 
chairman of the committee, which was 
over-ruled by President Ashman on 
the ground that the Convention had 
not parted with the right to amend the 
second resolution by declining to 
amend the first. This gave Mr. Curtis 
an opportunity to say what was in his 
mind in regard to preserving a record 
on the part of the Convention to 
which they might refer without humil- 
iation. ‘“‘Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion,”’ he said, ‘“‘I beg you to consider 
well, consider well whether you are 
prepared to go before the people in 
the campaign which is just before us 
in defense of the charge that here in 
this Convention, here where the free 
winds of heaven sweep over your 
teeming prairies, here in the city of 
Chicago, in the summer of 1860, you 
winced and quailed and refused to 

ive your sanction to the words of the 
immortal declaration proclaimed to 
the world by our forefathers in 1776.” 
The clear ringing voice reached every 
ear in the Convention. The effect 
was irresistible—like the sweep of a 
tempest. The motion was put to 
the Convention and carried with a 
thunderous “aye,” and before the 
applause had subsided Mr. Giddings 
returned to his seat with a show of 
satisfaction he took no pains to con- 
ceal. I have heard many eloquent 
speeches in my time—speeches of great 
power—but I do not recollect one 
more effective than that brief appeal 
of George William Curtis in that 
Convention on that afternoon. The 
platform with this amendment being 
adopted, the Convention adjourned 
until the following day. Long before 
12 o’clock on Thursday the Wigwam 
was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
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At 12 o’clock the Convention was 
called to order. The informal ballot 
was had, which was watched with 
most intense interest. Then came 
the first formal ballot. On that 
ballot Mr. Seward received 1843 votes. 
Ms. Chase received 423; Mr. Bates 
received 35; 22 were scattering. Lin- 
coln received 181, and his friends were 
jubilant. They knew what it signified. 
It should be borne in mind that 
outside the Convention was a great 
body of people, estimated at fifty 
or seventy-five thousand, just as 
.anxious to know what was going on as 
those inside, and the committee on 
arrangements had provided for just 
this emergency. They had erected 
a small platform at the base of the 
roof of the Wigwam and had engaged 
a well-known auctioneer of Chicago to 
occupy this platform and herald to the 
crowd what was transpiring inside 
the Wigwam. After the first formal 
ballot the result was handed up to 
him and he proclaimed it to the crowd 
outside, and the report was received 
with loud cheers. Then, during the 
interim, while the second ballot was 
being taken, the auctioneer desiring 
to entertain the crowd drew from his 
pocket a piece of paper. ‘‘Gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘‘give me your atten- 
tion. I have received an interesting 
report from the Chamber of Com- 
merce. You will all be glad to know its 
contents,’’ and then he pretended to 
read, ‘“‘dent corn, 62; flint corn, 66; 
pop corn, 71; sweet corn, 78, Lincoln, 
181, and going up,” and the crowd 
cheered again. It became eivdent, as 
the second formal ballot was being 
taken, that Lincoln was to take the 
honors of the Convention. When the 
result was announced it appeared that 
Lincoln had received 2314 -votes; 
Seward 180, 43 votes less than on the 
first ballot, and when Judge Carter 
of Ohio transferred 4 votes from Chase 
to Lincoln the requisite majority 
was assured and Lincoln was the 
nominee of the Convention. Interest 
now centered in the New York 
delegation. What would they do? 
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They had come to Chicago with the 
absolute conviction that their candi- 
date would receive the nomination. 
They had seen his flag go down in 
hopeless defeat and their -hearts were 
sore. I saw people in the galleries 
wipe their eyes as if they were at a 
funeral. A hurried consultation was 
had among the delegates from New 
York, and when Mr. Evarts arose and 
moved that the nomination of Mr. 
Lincoln be made unanimous, the 
scene which followed beggared de-. 
scription. The delegates and alter- 
nates sprang to their feet, cheered and 
flung their hats in the air, and hugged 
each other in a wild transport of 
enthusiasm; outside was heard the 
“boom, boom” of the artillery, and 
the noise and tumult of the people was 
like the roar of Niagara. I have 
seen a great many enthusiastic gather- 
ings in my life. I have never wit- 
nessed anything comparable to this. 
It lingers in my memory as of some- 
thing which occurred but a few 
months ago. ; 

The nomination of Hamlin for 
vice-president quickly followed, and 
the proceedings of the Convention 
passed into history. It is true Mr. 
Lincoln had received the unanimous 
nomination of the Convention, but it 
is also true that Mr. Seward’s friends 
and others labored under the impres- 
sion that a serious mistake had been 
made in turning down Mr. Seward 
and nominating Mr. Lincoln. Mr. 
Seward had been in public life for 
years. He was the leader of his 
party in the Senate. His views were 
in accord with those of his party. 
He was recognized as a great and 
leading statesman, and it seemed to 
his friends that it was a very grave 
and serious mistake to turn him 
down and nominate a man who could 
hardly be said to have any standing 
in national politics. This feeling 


was held in abeyance during the 


campaign, but after the election it 
manifested itself in New York, Wash- 
ington and elsewhere in ways that 
could not be misunderstood. Mr. 
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Thurlow Weed, one of our great jour- 
nalists and one of the most sagacious 
politicians of his generation, had seen 
Mr. Lincoln during the campaign 
and had visited Springfield at the 
request of Mr. Lincoln after election 
to offer his counsel in constituting 
the new cabinet. Mr. Lincoln had 
entertained the sagacious visitor with 
pleasant and amusing stories, and 
it was disclosed while Mr. Weed was 
in Springfield that the President-elect 
had determined to appoint Montgom- 
ery Blair and Gideon Wells as two of 
the members of his cabinet. Mr. 
Weed was greatly disappointed. He 
knew both of these men; he knew 
they did not possess the qualifica- 
tions which he believed the President 
should have recognized. Mr. Blair 
fell out early in his career as cabinet 
minister. Mr. Wells was suffered 
to remain as a sort of harmless 
functionary. Mr. Weed went home 
feeling that Mr. Lincoln did not 
appreciate the gravity of the situa- 
tion. The simple truth is he did not 
know Mr. Lincoln, and I might add 
that no one knew him. I doubt if 
Mr. Lincoln knew himself. But the 
glory of it all is that the power was 
there, waiting to develop when the 
occasion called. 

Mr. Weed wrote a very strong arti- 
cle in his paper, the Albany Evening 
Journal, two or three weeks after the 
election, in which he made an appeal 
to the Northern leaders in Washington 
to renew their efforts to bring about a 
compromise with the leaders of the 
secession party and to leave no stone 
unturned to accomplish that result. 
Of course, he could not explain his 
motive and it was not understood, 
but the article itself was very severely 
criticised. The secret was revealed, 
however, when, four weeks after the 
inauguration, Mr. Seward made the 
astounding proposition to the Presi- 
dent to relieve him of the duties of the 
office and assume them himself. Of 
course, such an extraordinary proposi- 


tion as that could not have been made > 


except after consultation with party 





leaders. It could not have been made 
except upon the theory that the pres- 
ervation of the Republic was involved 
in it. On no other basis could it be 
explained. Mr. Seward must have 
realized his mistake when he read the 
President’s dignified and brief reply. 
“The people,’ he said, ‘‘have called 
me to this office. I cannot transfer 
its duties and _ responsibilities to 
another if I would. I shall always be 
glad to consult with my advisers, but 
I cannot surrender the trust the 
people have reposed in me.” Hap- 
pily that decisive note settled it. It 
must have been a painful and humili- 
ating experience for Mr. Lincoln to 
receive such a communication at the 
very outset of his career in the White 
House, and yet he made no complaint. 
He never even published the fact. It 
came out long after. A weaker man 
might have made this the occasion 
for a sensation. Mr. Lincoln was too 
wise for that. But the time was sure 
to come when Mr. Lincoln would be 
estimated at his worth. That time 
did come. The exigencies of the 
momentous crisis revealed his strength 
of character and the full measure of 
his resources and those who had 
doubted and distrusted, came to 
honor him for his statesmanship and 
to love him for himself. He disclosed 
a grasp of the situation which books 
could not supply nor diplomas assure. 
He was obliged on more than one oc- 
casion to overrule his great secretaries 
in the exercise of his own better and 
safer judgment. Not book-wise, he 
was wiser than books. Greatness 
was not thrust upon him, he achieved 
it. And when the end came and the 
white-winged messengers of peace 
were fluttering in the air, and Old 
Glory was streaming once again 
proudly from every battlement of the 
Republic, respected and honored by 
the nations of the earth as it had 
never been before, the world knew 
that his had been the guiding spirit 
of the crisis and that the rescue of the 
Republic from deadly peril was due 
under God to him. 
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In the last campaign a friend of 
mine being in Auburn called upon 
Mr. Seward’s son, who is a banker in 
that city, far along in life. In the 
course of the interview the conversa- 
tion turned upon the Chicago Conven- 
tion, upon Secretary Seward and Mr. 
Lincoln, and the son said, in substance 
“Mr. Seward’s friends, after the 
Chicago Convention, were greatly 
exercised over the result; they felt 
that a fatal mistake had been made 
in the nomination of Mr. Lincoln and 
in the refusal to nominate his father, 
but,’’ he continued, ‘‘so far as I know 
there is no one, certainly none of my 
father’s friends, who does not believe 
as I do that Mr. Lincoln was the only 
man in the world who could have 
carried the country through that 
crisis successfully. I believe my 
father could not have done it.”” But 
I must not detain you. 

Great men like others pass from the 
ranks of the living when their task 
is done, and we speak of them as dead, 
but this is only a form of speech. In 
the higher and better sense they are 
not dead. They live on in their ex- 
ample and their influence. They 
live on in the splendor of their achieve- 
ments. They live on in song and story 
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and on the pages of history. They 
live on in the traditions which are 
handed down from generation to 
generation, and from age to age. 
How often we have seen at the close 
of a summer’s day the whole western 
heavens aflame with the radiant 
glory of the departing sun, so a great, 
grand life overflows the boundaries of 
physical existence and remains to 
illuminate and radiate the pathway 
of mankind. No man, not even the 
humblest, liveth wholly to himself. 
Out of the events which crowd our 
pathway as we sweep onward a 
master hand, tireless as destiny, is 
ever weaving the magic web of 
history, and it is our joy to feel that 
the commanding power and the tran- 
scendent sweetness of this devoted 
life shall lend a richer luster to the 
fabric and when generations yet 
unborn shall be looking back through 
the mists of time to the great historic 
struggle for the preservation of the 
grandest government on earth, fathers 
will still be telling their sons the 
matchless story of Abraham Lincoln. 

The leaves fall and wither and the 
flowers perish in the north wind’s 
breath, but the stars shine on forever 
and forever. 





GOD RULES 
By Amy J. Dolloff 


God lives and reigns with power unchanged, 
Though evil seems to hold full sway; 
Though justice seems a thing unknown 
And force of might the only way. 


God reigns. 


His care encircles all— 


The weak, the false, the strong, the true. 
Eternal Wisdom plans our days; 
Faith will our waning faith renew. 


Calm and serene as summer sky, 
When not a cloud sails o’er its blue, 

Our souls may rest, secure in Him,— 
Help of the helpless, tried and true. 


Our God is with us. 


We shall have 


His Presence through the darkest night. 
So shall we bravely face the gloom 
That leads to regions of delight. 














MARTHA’S SECOND BRIDAL 


By Anabel C. Andrews 


It has been such a weary day— 
everything has gone wrong in the old 
farm-house ever since four in the 
morning, when she crept, unrefreshed, 
from her bed; and the pain has been 
worse than usual all day. 

How beautiful the rosy mist had 
looked, curling over the river; and 
how passing fair the whole wide earth, 
bathed in the early morning mist and 
the sun’s first rays! But, with hungry 
chickens, pigs, and calves to be fed, 
breakfast to prepare, and all her other 
work to be done, there had been no 
time for her to enjoy the beauty 
spread so lavishly before her, save by 
stray glimpses, caught in passing open 
doors or windows. 

It is the middle of the afternoon, 
and at last she has finished all her 
duties downstairs. She closes the 
blinds, and,. pushing the chairs into 
place around the table, takes one last 
look to see if all is right, then goes 
slowly upstairs—how long and how 
steep the old stairs seem today—how 
they make the pain come. 

The July sun has crept away from 
the chamber she enters first; throw- 
ing open the blinds she pauses a mo- 
ment to look at the lilacs growing be- 
neath the window, and away to the 
cool green woods beyond the hay- 
field. 

It was to this room she had come a 
laughing, rosy-cheeked bride! Drop- 
ping, with a weary sigh, on a low seat 
by the window, the years roll back- 
ward. How well she remembers it all; 
how many times she has wondered 
why people are ever glad to remember. 
She has never been. Her past, since 
- her marriage, has held so little of 
brightness that it only shows more 
plainly the dark unbroken level of her 
life. Why does her bridal come back 
to her so vividly today? It was on a 
July afternoon like this—every sound 
of summer seems the same. Patiently 


and uncomplainingly she has done all 
that could be done for her husband’s 
parents—receiving only fault-finding, 
harsh words in return. The days have 
not been long enough for the work she 
must do in them, unless she has 
worked with all her might; all pleas- 
ure has been considered time wasted; 
the almanac and weekly paper all the 
reading matter a farmer’s wife ought 
to want. 

Hard work and care have drawn 
heavy lines on the brow that was so 
fair and smooth on her bridal day; 
bitter tears, shed alone, have dimmed 
the eyes and washed away the roses 
from her cheeks; the hands, which 
were so small and white, are hard and 
stiff now; instead of dimples at the 
joints there are knots and the cords 
stand out; she looks at her wedding 
ring curiously; it is worn to a thin, 
fragile band—how little it would need 
to break it. A little smile curves her 
lips as she thinks of the waning of the 
love of which the ring is a token, won- 
dering dully if it would bear as much 
strain as the ring. Her glance wan- 
ders about the room—everything in 
it is hard and ugly, like her life. She 
had worn herself out trying to change 
this when she was younger; it had 
been beyond her power. She won- 
ders if another could have done better 
in her place, and if the fault is in her- 
self. It has all been so different from 
the life she had planned and hoped 
for. She had been so full of ambition 
on that afternoon of which she is 
thinking; life and its possibilities 
meant so much to her then. But life 
has been a problem which she has 
despaired of solving, and love has 
failed her. 

She thinks, with a choking sob, of 
how long the time has been since she 
has felt her husband’s kiss upon her 
lips; she had ventured to kiss him 
once, as he lay asleeping, but he had 
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stirred and scowled; she remembers 
how she crept away and cried her 
heart out on the old couch in the 
kitchen, while he slept soundly all the 
night through, never once missing her. 
The years have added to his wealth, 
but have given to her only added 
cares; while each year the strength 
to bear them has grown less. 

She has long ago ceased to plan, or 
hope; and blindly lives each day, 
working with a dogged persistency, 
which leaves no task unfinished when 
her weary head rests upon its pillow. 
She never thinks of her future—even 
death has no terror; the thought is 
restful, life has been so hard. A 
strange fancy sways her this afternoon. 
Going hastily to a drawer she takes 
from its paper wrappings all her 
bridal array, and lays it on the bed. 
With feverish haste she takes down 
her hair, shaking it loose into curling 
tresses; and slips into the dress, which 
hangs loosely upon her wasted figure. 
The slippers are too small, so are the 
gloves, and she smiles mournfully as 
she lays them back on the bed. The 
veil she fastens with a cluster of pan- 
sies, whispering sadly: ‘‘ Heartsease,’’ 
as she pins them into place, then 
gazes long at the reflection which 
looks: back, at her from the small 
mirror. Can this be the ‘same face 
that looked back at her on her bridal 
day? The years are not so many that 
these changes should be their work. 


The blue eyes are dimmed by tears—. 


they were so bright then; the mouth 
has a wistful despairing droop, in 
place of smiles and dimples—every 
feature is changed. 

Tired out, she sinks down on the 
seat by the window, and rests her 
head wearily on the sill, where the 
breeze blowing over the ‘ crimson 
clover gently fans her heavy eyes; the 
lids droop softly, and though a golden 
robin swings on the lowest branch of 
the elm which shades the house and 
sings his sweetest song, they do not 
lift again: and she has always loved 
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the golden robins so that their faintest 
song would wake her. The shadows 
creep over the grass and gently touch 
the balsams, closing their eyes for the 
day; but the sleeper does not wake. 
The old clock at the head of the 
stairs strikes slowly five times; it is 
time to begin preparations for supper, 
which must never be over a few 
minutes late; but the sleeper does not 
wake—how can she linger so, when 
she knows so well the harsh reproof 
she will hear. 

The voices of the hay-makers come 
faintly on the clover-scented air: they 
are coming nearer home. A honey 
bee drones sleepily by her ear; her 
kitten purrs and rubs its side against 
her unresponsive hand. Her chickens 
are calling her; the cows are waiting 
in the lane—Bessie lows for her 
bossy in the barn, hooking impa- 
tiently at the gate. 

How very still the room is! The 
six strokes of the old clock jar the 
silence like some solemn-toned bell; 
but the heavy slumber is still un- 
broken. 

The veil has fallen aside, revealing 
the faded, patient face; it wears now 
a look of perfect peace as she looks 
upon the face of her second bride- 
groom and goes forth with him to the 
new Life. 


“She died as many travelers have 
died; 
Striving, in spite of failing pulse and 
limb, 
Which faltered and grew feeble at 
each step, 
To toil up the icy steep; and bear, 
Patient and faithful to the last, the 
load 
Which in the sunny morn seemed 
light. 


“They wrote above her grave some 
common record which they 
thought was true; 

But I who loved her first, and last, 
and best, I knew!” 














MY RECEPTION DOWN SOUTH 


By George E. Foster 


I was founder and for thirteen years 
proprietor of a country newspaper 
in a thriving New Hampshire village. 
It is said that thirteen is an unlucky 
number, but I consider the sale of the 
paper of which I had been editor and 
proprietor for thirteen years was one 
of my lucky deals. I moved to New 
York state and before my goods ar- 
rived in the city that I had selected 
for my new home, I had secured a 
position on a paper published in the 
place. The next year, I took a more 
responsible position on a rival paper, 
on which for some time there was 
little care or work. There were besides 
myself two others on the editorial 
force. Not long after, one of the 
editors died, and while I still retained 
my position I was asked to do in ad- 
dition some of the editorial work of 
the deceased member of the firm. 
Within a year, the other editor was 
taken ill: naturally his work fell on 
my shoulders and I was doing the 
work that had been divided between 
three. I ‘was young then, and am- 
bitious. I cheerfully performed the 
work, thinking the other surviving 
editor would eventually recover, but 
he did not. One day he died and the 
editorial work and a large part of the 
business management was on my 
hands, and as the stockholders made 
no effort to change the condition of 
affairs, I both edited and man- 
aged ‘tthe business as best I could. 
Eventually I felt the disastrous in- 
fluence of the ‘thirteen of super- 
stition.””’ One morning I was pros- 
trated at my desk. I was taken 
home and a physician was called. 
He felt my pulse; he examined my 
tongue; he shook his head sagely, and 
said profoundly, ‘“‘Overwork.”’ La- 
ter he again shook his head in his 
peculiar professional way and finally 
said: “‘Young man, you have just 
got for the present to stop writing 





ponderous leaders: you _ positively 
must have a radical change of scene. 
As editor, you have written consid- 
erable ‘suggesting how the far off 
South should manage its affairs. 
Being Southern-born myself and 
having been raised there, I have rea- 
son to think that you have more mis- 
taken ideas in your head concerning 
the South than you have serious 
germs of disease in your system. I 
well understand your ambition to do, 
and I am realizing the difficulty I am 
going to have to keep you in shape 
if you are where you can have access 
to your office desk. Now as I just 
said, you need change and rest more 
than you need my medicine. I sup- 
pose if that illustrious predecessor of 
your cult, Horace Greeley, were alive, 
he would say, “‘Go West, young man, 
go West,” but my prescription will 
be that you go South and there live 
a simple life; invigorating there both 
your body and mind, and, as you be- 
come able, study the real life of the 
Southern people, that you may in 
some future time be better able than 
heretofore to write understandingly 
of the need of a people which up to 
date you have never met. Mean- 
while, remember that the Southern 
people believe firmly in the doctrine 
of non-interference of Northern people 
in their political and business affairs.” 

I heeded my pbhysician’s advice 
and as soon as I was able went South. 
There I have found health and re- 
sultant happiness, leading the simple 
life that my physician had prescribed. 
I found, not only genuine health glow 
for my cheeks, but the real ‘“ Local 
color” for my pen, as I studied not 
the cult alone but all phases of every- 
day life among the common people 
irrespective of the color of their skin. 

Having rented a house, I ordered 
my household goods freighted from 
the North. After a long delay the 
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goods arrived at the depot, and a 
truckman was engaged. He, being 
a white man, simply “‘bossed” the 
job; he had two drays and had several 
negroes to do the work. When the 
first load arrived at my door I was 
ready to look after the unloading. 
The driver was a young negro. On 
the top of the load was a large box in 
which I had packed my study clock. 

“Captain,” said the negro, ‘‘ would 
you mind liftin’ down dat box?”’ 

“That is what you are paid for,”’ 
I said somewhat gruffly, “do it 
yourself. ”’ 

“T no mind liftin’ off der rest of yer 
stuff, but I no like to lift off dat 
*tickler box,’’ he said and he left the 
dray and pretended to be adjusting 
the harness on one of the mules. 

“What is the matter with your un- 
loading that box?” I asked in a little 
crosser tone than before. 

“There’s a haunt in it,’’ he replied. 
He made no further explanation and 
no amount of urging would induce 
him to take down the box. 

To get the rest of the load lifted, 
I took down the box, while the colored 
boy watched the proceeding with 
scared eyes and worried face. I 
carried the box into the house and 
the boy quickly unloaded the rest. 
Later I was told by the truckman that 
the clock had struck in the box as they 
placed it on the load, and hence came 
the idea of a haunt. This was the 
beginning of a long experience on my 
part with Southern superstitions, and 


as a beginning of the peculiar weather 


prognostications down South, the 
colored boy, as he left for another 
load, said, ‘It will rain tomorrow.” 

“How so?” I asked. 

“Yesterday,” he said, “‘was a fair 
Friday—a fair Friday means a rainy 
Sunday, beside there was a circle 
around the moon last night; it will 
rain for-sure tomorrer.”’ 

“Did you hear that colored boy 
prophesy a storm?” I asked my wife 
as we waited for the arrival of another 
dray. ‘‘Who told him that? Do 
you see that sheep and dog over there 
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in that vacant lot? Since I have 
been waiting here under the rose-tree 
watching that sheep and dog the 
words of Schiller’s drama, William 
Tell, have come to me. 


‘«<?Twill rain ere long; my sheep brouse 
eagerly, 
And Watcher there is scraping the earth:— 
The fish are leaping, and the water-hen 
Dives up and down. A storm is coming 
on.’ 


‘But where do you see fish leaping,” 
queried my wife. 

“‘Right over there in the river cove,” 
I replied. ‘There are also large birds 
diving yonder; yes, I believe that 
black boy is right; it will rain to- 
morrow.” 

During the unloading of other 
drays a goodly number of colored 
men, who seemingly had nothing else 
to do, gathered on the sidewalk appar- 
ently making an inventory of my be- 
longings. The boxes of books caused 
expressions of surprise. 

“‘He’s a doctor,’ says one. 

“No, he haint. Just as if a doctor 
would need all dose books to cut out 
yer ’pendix, Jim. I tell yer he’s a 
parson.” 

‘““Naugh, he’s no minister; he don’t 
look it. ’Sides ministers don’t have 
money ’nough to buy such books. 
Den dey do not need them, ministers 
don’t. God puts der words right 
into der moufs.”’ 

“Den he’s a lawyer,’’ said one who 
had not previously spoken. 

“Dat’s it! dat’s it!” exclaimed 
several at once. ‘‘See how rascally 
he looks. Dem lawyers jus’ have to 
have books. They doan know not’n’ 
without ’em. They always bring 
books into court and reads the opin- 
ions of somebody else. Yes, dat 
man dar, is sure one of dem scallawag 
lawyers.” 


Such was fame down South. I was 


called Captain, Doctor, Parson and 
Scallawag Lawyer in a single day, and 
more than this, the next day I was 
passing slowly down the main street 
of the town and met three men. I 
have since discovered that they con- 
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sidered themselves as leading citizens 
of the place. 

““Who is that?” said one, as they 
passed me. 

“He’s evidently a stranger,’’ re- 
marked the second. 

“Probably another of those d—— 
yankee squatters,” said the third. 

I was glad when moving day was 
over. I took the only chair left out- 
side and sat down beneath a rose-tree 
of surpassing beauty. The tree was 
one mass of bloom. Up North I had 
never seen one so beautiful. To- 
ward the West was a scene of gran- 
deur; the golden sun was painting the 
cloudlets with crimson and gold, and 
there was a charming background of 
blue. There’s nothing more beautiful 
than a Virginiasunset. AsI sat there 
two negro women passed along the 
street; with wondrous melody they 
were singing low, a mournful song: 


““Q, sometimes I feel like a motherless child! 

Sometimes I feel like a motherless child! 
O my Lord! 

Sometimes I feel like a motherless child! 
Den I git down on my knees and pray, pray! 
Git down on my knees and pray! 
O, I wonder where my mother’s done gone, 
Wonder where my mother’s done gone, 
I wonder where my mother’s done gone. 
Den I git down on my knees and pray, pray! 
Git down on my knees and pray! 
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“QO, sometimes I feel like I’d never been 

borned, 

Sometimes I feel like I’d never been borned, 
O my Lord! 

Sometimes I feel like I’d never been borned, 

Den I git down on my knees and pray, pray! 

Git down on my knees and pray! 

O, I wonder where my baby’s done gone, 

Wonder where my baby’s done gone, 

Wonder where my baby’s done gone. 

Den I git down on my knees and pray, pray! 

Git down on my knees and pray! 


“QO, sometimes I feel like I’m a long ways 
from home, etc. 
I wonder where my sister’s done gone, etc. 


‘Sometimes I feel like a home-e-less child, etc. 
I wonder where de preacher’s done gone, 
etc.” 


The negro melody to me was novel 
and weird. I was glad of the song; 
I was charmed with the sunset; grand 
was the landscape— 


“Far off trees in evening mist, 
Golden skies by sunbeams kiss’t . . . ” 


I was glad of the rose-tree; I was 
refreshed by the balmy zephyrs. I 
said to my wife, “If I had known of 
all this before, I would cheerfully 
have given our Northern doctor an 
additional and a bumper fee had he 
prescribed all this long before he 
did.”’ 

Hampton, Va. 





OMNISCIENCE 
By H. Thompson Rich 


I am the kingdom and the king; 

I am the nothing and the thing; 

I am the thinker and the thought; 
I am the song I sing. 


Sunlight and starlight, land and sea,— 


Age upon age, continuously, 
These things in me are worked and wrought: 


I am Eternity! 








Av 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HENRY J. FURBER 


Henry J. Furber, long a prominent attor- 
ney and real estate operator in Chicago, died 
in that_city August 28, 1916. 

He was a native of Somersworth, son of Ben- 
jamin T. and Olive (Hussey) Furber, born July 
17, 1840. He graduated from the Somersworth 
High School in 1857,and entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege that year, but left in 1860 to become prin- 
cipal of the public schools of Green Bay, Wis. 
Subsequently the college conferred upon him 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Mr. Furber was admitted to the Wisconsin 
bar in 1862, and in 1879 removed to Chicago. 
He became a member of the law firm of Hig- 
gins, Furber, & Coughlin, which for many 
years was one of Chicago’s leading law firms, 
and later was identified with large financial 
interests, accumulating a fortune of several 
millions. 

On January 7, 1862, he married Miss Elvira 
Irwin at Green Bay, and three sons were born 
to them, Henry J. and Frank I. of Chicago, 
and W. E. of Green Bay, all of whom survive. 


E. FRED ALDRICH 


Ephraim Fred Aldrich, born in Colebrook 
on June 9, 1873, died at Littleton, September 
13, 1916. 

He was the son of United States District 
Judge Edgar Aldrich and Louise M. (Remick) 
Aldrich and was educated in the Littleton 
schools, Phillips Andover Academy and the 
Boston University Law School, graduating 
LL.B., from the latter in the class of 1902. 
Admitted to the bar immediately upon grad- 


uation, he commenced practice in Boston, 
as a partner of Solomon Lincoln. Later he 
became attorney for the Boston Elevated 
Street Railway Company, devoting himself 
to the defence of personal injury suits, in 
which he was quite successful. Subsequently, 
in independent practice, he had been con- 
nected with much important litigation and 
made an excellent reputation. He was a 
member of the Boston Bar Association, and 
of the Algonquin and other clubs. 

On January 1, 1905, Mr. Aldrich married 
Frances Vera Powers of Boston who, with a 
young daughter, Barbara Louise, survive 
him. He is also survived by his father and 
mother, and a sister, Mrs. Howard Summers 
Kniffin of Cedarhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 


DANIEL A. CLIFFORD 


Daniel A. Clifford, born in Danville, N. H. 
April 2, 1844, died in the house where he was 
born, October 1, 1916. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
at Colby Academy, New London. He was 
for many years engaged as a grammar school 
principal in Manchester, going thence in 
January, 1883, to become principal of the 
Carter Grammar School in Chelsea, Mass., 
which position he held for more than thirty 
years, retiring two years ago. 

He served for a time during the Civil War 
as a member of Company M, Fourth Massa- 
chusetts Heavy Artillery, and was a member 
of Col. Winthrop Post, 35, G. A. R., of Chel- 
sea. He leaves a wife, daughter and son, 
Daniel P. Clifford, of Toledo, Ohio. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


gas~ The next issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
will be a double number for November and 
December, appearing about the middle of the 
latter month. It will be extensively dis- 
tributed and will be a valuable medium for 
holiday advertising in this state. 





The New Hampshire Board of Trade, at 
its first annual meeting under the new consti- 
tution, held in Concord, October 17, elected 
A. B. Jenks of Manchester as president; 
G. Arthur Foster of Concord, secretary; 
George Thurber of Nashua, treasurer, and 
D. W. Cole of Hillsborough, auditor. The 
Special Committee to devise means for 
financing the proposed work of the Board was 
continued, and the chairman, Professor 
Smith of the Tuck School, Hanover, was 
authorized to coéperate with the Executive 
Committee in carrying the plans into oper- 
ation. The Standing Committee on the 
Pilgrim Ter-centenary celebration was also 
continued for another year. In view of the 


fact that a committee has been appointed 


in Massachusetts to report to the next leg- 
islature of that state a permanent plan of cel- 
ebration, this latter committee of the New 
Hampshire Board of Trade, which first pro- 
posed the celebration, is likely to have some- 
thing to do during the year. 





Edna Dean Proctor, native cf Henniker 
and New Hampshire’s favorite poet, has 
just added another to the number of her 
published volumes in the shape of an attractive 
little book, of some seventy duodecimo pages, 
on heavy paper, in boards, containing the 
best of her later poems. It is entitled ‘The 
Glory of Toil,” taking its name from the 
leading poem, and includes twenty-two others, 
among which are “Daniel Webster’ and 
“Concord by the Merrimack,” the former 
read at the Webster Birthplace Dedication, 
and the latter at Concord’s One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration. No 
more charming holiday gift-book than this, 
dedicated ‘“‘To All Toilers’’ will be found this 
season. 











A BIT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE SCENERY 
View at Contoocook River Park 











